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process. Here, then, we must call in cheap labor, the
cheapest of all laborers, the plants. Pine trees on the
highlands and cotton plants on the lowlands keep their
green traps set all the day long and with the captured
carbon dioxide build up cellulose. If, then, man wants
free carbon he can best get it by charring wood in
a kiln or digging up that which has been charred
in nature's kiln during the Carboniferous Era. But
there is no reason why he should want to go back to
elemental carbon when he can have it already com-
bined with hydrogeit in the remains of modern or fossil
vegetation. The synthetic products on which modern
chemistry prides itself, such as vanillii^^miphor and
rubber, are not built up out of their ^fcients, C, H
and 0, although they might be as a laboratory stunt.
Instead of that the raw material of the organic chemist
is chiefly cellulose, or the products of its recent or re-
mote destructive distillation, tar and oil.
It is unnecessary to tell the reader what cellulose
is since he now holds a specimen of it in his hand,
pretty pure cellulose except for the sizing and the
specks of carbon that mar the whiteness of its surface.
This utilization of cellulose is the chief cause of the
difference between the modern world and the ancient,
for what is called the invention of printing is essen-
tially the inventing of paper. The Eomans made type
to stamp their coins and lead pipes with and if they
had had paper to print upon the world might have
escaped the Dark Ages. But the clay tablets of the
Babylonians were cumbersome; the wax tablets of the
Greeks were perishable; the papyrus of the Egyptians
was fragile; parchment was expensive and penning